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THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN MILL-GIRL.* 


“The foundations of Heaven are laid in human character.’”—Lucy Larcom. 


UCY LARCOM, the eighth of a family of nine children, was born in 

Beverley, a little country town twenty miles from Boston, U.S.A. 

In her biography, on which this short account is based, the date of her 
birth is not given: probably it was sometime during the year 1825. 

Larcom was an ancient and much respected name in the district. 
Ancestors of the family had been among the earliest Puritan settlers, who, 
more than two centuries before Lucy’s lifetime, had made a home in that 
north-east corner of Massachusetts, when persecution in England had 
driven them to seek religious liberty across the sea. An old farm-house, 
owned by a branch of the Larcom family nestled in the wooded hill 
behind Beverley, a memorial of long past years ; and from those per- 
secuted ancestors a still better inheritance had been handed down to their 
descendants in such qualities as reverence for the right, an earnest, 
religious spirit, and a genuine respect for, and love of, all honest labour. 

Lucy’s father was a grave, thoughtful man, somewhat of a Puritan in 
mien and character: her mother was of French descent, bright and sunny 
by nature. Small means and a large family combined to make Mrs. 
Larcom a busy woman ; and her little ones, as soon as they could run 
alone, learned the habit of amusing themselves and keeping out of the 
way of their diligent elders. An empty attic formed their play-place in 
winter ; in summer they used to make a nursery of the rough hill-side 
behind the house, where wild flowers and birds became Lucy’s dear com- 
panions, and nooks among the rocks the fancied castles in which she 
lived. Full in view from the wild garden lay the mouth of the river 
Merrimack, and the broad bay beyond. A trot down a steep lane took 
the children to the shore, while between it and their home and crossing 
the lane, ran the high road on which stood the few shops of the little town, 
their father’s among the number. 

In a room above Mr. Larcom’s shop, a kind old dame, know as “Aunt 
Hannah,” kept school and taught the infants of Beverley their early 
lessons. Lucy was a learner there for an hour or so in the morning after 
she was two years old: and long before she could speak plainly she could 
read and repeat hymns and texts from the Bible, and the oft-repeated 
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words carried with them, through Aunt Hannah’s mode of teaching, a 
living interest and deep meaning to the small scholar’s mind. For 
example, “the many mansions” in the Fathers house had so real an 
existence in her thoughts that she was in the habit of thinking of herself 
and her little companions as children playing safely round the door of a 
sunny, shining home, which would one day open to let them in. The 
figure of Aunt Hannah spinning flax upon her wheel, keeping time with 
her foot on the treadle to the hymns she sang to the scholars, was one of 
the clearest memories of Lucy Larcom’s childhood. 

Perhaps Lucy’s Puritan descent, as well as her instinctive love of 
rhyme and melody, accounted for her intense delight in hymns. Her 
memory was remarkable, and it was an easy matter to her to learn by 
heart. Before she was five years old she could repeat a hundred hymns; 
and looking back from womanhood, she tells us her childhood was as full 
of them as of clover blossoms and the songs of birds. As her favourites 
she chose the “glad hymns” that speak of the beauties of sea and earth 
and flowers ; but dearest of all were the “flying and climbing hymns,” 
such as “Awake, our souls! away, our fears,” and “There is a land of pure 
delight.” When such verses were sung in the Beverley meeting-house, 
the child used to feel as if she were caught up in a strong man’s arms, and 
watched for the rafters to open that she might rise with the music of the 
singers’ voices into heaven. 

Now the words of the hymns she was constantly learning made Lucy’s 
religion very real and personal. Among the older persons round her dis- 
cussions on theology went on. They argued about divine schemes and 
the meanings of texts, very much as their Puritan forefathers had done. 
In later years Lucy tried to follow their example and to build up for her- 
self a scheme of theology; yet she came to the conclusion that her childish 
faith in a loving Heavenly Father whose smile made sunshine in her soul 
all day long was nearer the truth than any later theories she tried to frame 
about Him. 

A better relic from Puritan times than this theological strife was the 
firm reverence for the moral law, which forbade any member of the 
Larcom family from trifling in the least degree with truth, honesty, and 
obedience. One day,“one of Lucy’s companions prevaricated in her 
presence, and in reply to her indignant remonstrance afterwards, the girl 
carelessly answered, “I only a £é7d of said no.” Lucy’s conscience, which 
was never neglected, gave its usual clear warning, and the ghost of that 
falsehood stood up as a barrier between her and her playfellow for the 
future. Years afterwards she traced out her old companion again and 
found that this flaw in the childish character, increasing with her growth, 
had ended in ruining a nature otherwise rich with many gifts. 

The unconscious influence of her elder sister Emilie was one of the 
most powerful agencies in forming Lucy’s character. This girl, still in 
her teens, was truly a good angel to the little ones about her, though she 
never suspected that by her simply spoken words and unstudied acts she 
was giving them examples that they would follow through their lives. 
Emilie bravely and cheerfully made light of hardships, even sought them 
as trainings in courage and endurance; and the children learned from her 
to practise the “art of doing without.” From her, Lucy gained the habit 
of finding happiness in trifles. The empty garret flooded with sunshine 
or with the music of the rain on its roof was a fairy palace to the child, 
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There she hoarded her old hymn books and the stray poems she cut out 
of the newspapers ; and there, on scraps of paper she wrote verses of her 
own composition, and lived in a world of fancy as she gazed from the 
window over the wide country and the shining sea. 

And thus Lucy Larcom, in her simple, uneventful life, found pleasures 
and wonders everywhere. The commonest and most familiar things were 
the dearest to her. She used to wonder whether people walking along 
the roads knew what treasures they were treading on. A dusty weed 
with its bright little flower, the size of a pin’s head, that bloomed as 
if by magic for an hour or two each day, or the dandelion gone to seed, or 
the brightly coloured pebble at her feet—all these were marvels to her in 
the wonderful world about her. 

The time came, in the natural order of events, when each child in the 
Larcom household must begin to take its share in the busy working life 
of the family. Quite too soon for Lucy’s pleasure, the hours which she 
could spend in dreaming or verse writing came to an end. The decree 
went forth that Lucy must learn to be useful. Tasks of sewing were set 
her, she had errands to run; and in the vegetable garden behind the 
house she had her plot to keep in order. Alas! she did not fall easily into 
those new ways. Her sisters’ fingers seemed to have acquired a clever- 
ness which hers would never gain. Her heart was set on the poems in 
the garret and the sunny nooks on the wild hill-side. Reverence and 
sturdy honesty she had inherited from her Puritan ancestors, but the 
spirit that finds happiness in the commonplace tasks of every day was as 
yet a stranger to her. 

When she was ten years old her father died, and her mother was left 
with nine children, for three of whom school fees had still to be paid. 
Mrs. Larcom resolved, after her husband’s death, to leave Beverley and 
remove to Lowell, a growing, manufacturing town higher up the river 
Merrimack. There she would open a boarding-house for the mill-girls, 
and her daughters could earn their own living in the Lowell mills. As it 
would be a large house there were many preparations to make. Even 
Lucy could sew sheets and tablecloths. She took them out under the 
apple tree, and did her work in the fresh air. In a few weeks came the 
removal, and she had to say good-bye to the hill-side and the birds and 
flowers, and the garret with its sunshine and the music on its roof, and it 
seemed to her she was taking leave of all the poetry and beauty in her life. 

The new boarding-house at Lowell was soon filled with a large com- 
pany of young women and girls. There was much housework to do. In 
this Lucy could help, and she was employed ina mill in changing bobbins 
on the frames. Occasionally she was sent for a term to the Grammar School, 
a truly delightful change to her. One day the schoolmaster told her she 
was fit to enter the High School, and in her joy as she ran home she built 

,up a glorious castle in the air. But her castle fell to ruins as quickly 
when she remembered that her earnings were needed again by her mother, 
and that the High School fees put such a chance out of her reach. 

Bravely did Lucy conceal her longing and her disappointment. She 
went back to the mill, on leaving the Grammar School, as a permanent 
mill-hand, and this was the kind of life she led. The working day began 
at 5 a.m. and ended at 7-30 p.m., except on Saturdays, when the hours 
were shorter. The mill-girls had one holiday in Summer, on the 4th July. 
If fine on that day, they rose at 4 o’clock and walked into the country, 
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returning very tired at night, but rich in memories of sweet air and lovely 
sights and sounds to refresh them for the coming year. Any reader of 
this story who has seen one of our Lancashire mills can picture Lucy’s 
surroundings ; and, bearing in mind how she loved quietness and sunshine 
and fresh air and dreaming and poetry, will be able to value her uncom- 
plaining cheerfulness, and “the way in which she braced herself up to bear 
the worries of her uncongenial life. Those Lowell mill-girls, spending 
their days in the noisy, close rooms, dressed in coarse working-dresses, 
tending mindless machinery, were in danger of becoming commonplace 
drudges. Let us see what they did become. 

Emilie Larcom, the good angel of Lucy’s childhood was a Lowell mill- 
girl. She saw this danger, and resolved to save her younger sisters and 
as many other of her companions as she could from such a fate: they 
should not be mentally starved because they had to earn their daily bread 
in the close, noisy mills. Picture Emilie, as she was known among the 
Lowell girls. As closely tied to work as any of them, she yet found time 
to read and to talk to the girls she knew of the books she read, to teach 
and visit a Sunday school class, to comfort her fellow-workers who were 
in trouble, and even at times to nurse lonely ones who were ill. It may 
seem a trifling matter to recount that, for her best dress, she was satisfied 
with “a Merrimack print”; but it was no trifling matter that while some 
other girls, out of their earnings could only pay ‘for board and clothes, she 
was able to give her mite to good causes in Lowell and outside the little 
town, and kept her heart open to interests beyond the narrow mill-life. 
And Emilie Larcom became a leader among the mill-girls through the 
influence of the character she had built up. 

To a little company of girls, her mother’s boarders and others, she 
proposed that they should establish among themselves a magazine, to 
which all should send original contributions, meeting once a fortnight to 
read them aloud. Somewhat diffidently they agreed. Simple anecdotes, 
short stories, a verse or two, wise maxims, all were welcome and could be 
thought out during the long’ working day. The magazine bore the name 
of “The Diving Bell.” It was a new interest to the mill-girls, and the 
beginning of a wider intellectual life. Lucy found herself again composing 
poems while she mechanically tended her frame, and she discovered that 
“the incessant discord round her could not drown the music of her 
thoughts if she let them fly high enough”; indeed, she almost ceased to 
hear the clash and whirring of the pulleys and wheels. 

Out of the “ Diving Bell” meetings sprang an “improvement circle.” 

On stated nights the young writers met to read standard works, and they 
borrowed books from each other, and from the Free Library. Then 
classes for the study of German and English literature were set on foot 
after mill-hours. Teachers gladly came to help the Lowell girls who were 
so eager to learn, and free lectures were established in the town. Time 
passed, and the little “Diving Bell” gave place to two more pretentious 
magazines, the “ Lowell Offering,” and the “Operative’s Magazine” ; but 
the contributions still, all of them, were written by the mill-girls. Stray 
numbers were printed and found many readers, and by and by the 
magazines were published regularly. Lowell and its mills became famous, 
and travellers through the States, among them celebrated poets, found it 
worth while to visit the little town and see and talk to the mill-girls who 
were such wide-minded, wise young girls. 
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It was marvellous how good influences spread in this community of 
girls. How one helped another to grow upwards and onwards, not only 
towards a love of reading, but towards graces of character, true woman- 
liness, and a sense of the responsibility of life. As for Lucy Larcom, the 
education ‘she received at Lowell was better than any book learning, 
though she managed to acquire that too; for she learned to look on work 
as one of her best friends, and to find beauty and poetry hidden away in 
the seemingly commonplace events, scenes, and characters around her. 
Alert as the wheels she tended, the once indolent dreamer grew watchful 
to use every chance Providence sent her for self-improvement and the 
service of her neighbours, and she found that even a busy mill-hand had 
“rich opportunities to pour blessings round her like a shower of gold in 
words and influence and deeds.” In that little world of workers, gathered 
together from distant homes, with varied interests and cares, she could not 
lead a narrow, self-centerd life, and in a bright little verse for the “ Diving 
Bell,” she wrote thus :— 


“This thought flashed by like a ray of light, 
That sweetened my homely labour: 
The water is making my own hands white 
While I wash the clothes of my neighbour.” 


Meanwhile, scarcely acknowledged by herself, for her heart was set upon 
the tasks allotted to her, Lucy’s great longing was for higher education, 
that she might be fit in after years to help and influence others by teach- 
ing and writing ; and at the end of ten years of mill-life, thanks to the 
well-spent time, an opening came and she was ready for it. 

Far out in the West, where new States were being gradually formed, 
the settlers were building schools among the rough huts which served for 
their new homes in the wilderness, and the Lowell girls were sought for 
as teachers. Such acall came to Lucy, and just at a time when she was 
no longer needed by her family. Her sister Emilie married, and her 
husband and she followed the pioneers westward. Lucy went with them 
and spent a year in teaching the settler’s children in a log cabin school- 
house in Illinois. Within a mile of the settlement stood the “ Monticello 
Seminary,” a training college for women, towards which Lucy often gazed 
with longing eyes ; and the lady principal meeting the young schoolmis- 
tress learned her wish to study, and pressed her to enter the college, and 
pay for her training as poor students were sometimes permitted to do, by 
helping in the work of the house. Thankfully did Lucy accept the offer ; 
she enrolled herself among the house servants, and when her tasks 
were done, toiled bravely at difficult courses of mathematics and science, 
which were hard discipline to her. In 1852, she graduated and returned 
to Massachusetts a thoroughly trained teacher to spend a useful, 
happy life, rich in the friendships of many pupils, and adding to her 
influence by writing beautiful hymns and poems. (Readers of this story 
are probably familiar with Lucy Larcom’s hymn, beginning “Hand in 
hand with Angels,” to be found in the Sunday School Association hymn 
book). Her debt to the college in Illinois she always gratefully acknow- 
ledged ; but the best part of her education she traced to the discipline of 
the Lowell mills. Some of her own words will fitly end this short story of 
her life :— 

“We often hear a girl wishing that she were a boy. That seems so 
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strange. . . . God sent her into the world full of power and will to be 
a helper, and only He knows how much the world needs help. She is 
here to make the great house of humanity a habitable and beautiful place 
without and within—a true home for every one of His children. It 
matters not if she is poor, if she has to toil for her daily bread, or even if 
she is surrounded by coarseness and uncongeniality: nothing can deprive 
her of her natural instinct to help, of her birthright as a helper. These 
very hindrances may, with faith and patience, develop in her a nobler 
womanhood.” 
FRANCES E. COOKE. 


THE BPISTLESOPRVPACL TOVLHE, GALATTAN S = Vide 


§ Paul’s opposition to Peter at Antioch (ii. 11-21). 


ii. 11. Weare told nothing about Peter’s visit to Antioch in Acts. It 
must have taken place soon after the conference in Jerusalem, as Paul and 
Barnabas are still associated. 

‘‘He stood condemned.” This is an excellent correction of the 
Authorised Version, ‘“‘ He was to be blamed.” The meaning is that he 
was condemned by his conduct.* 

ii. 12. ‘‘Certain came from James.” Whether these men were 
actually sent by James is not certain; but I think the phrase, and the sub- 
sequent events, imply this. It is not suggested that they exceeded their 
instructions, and we can hardly suppose that Peter and Barnabas would 
have acted as they did, unless they were aware that James’ view was cor- 
rectly represented. It is not improbable that James was troubled by 
hearing of the complete disregard of all Jewish scruples at Antioch, and 
sent a message of remonstrance. The fact that not only Peter, but 
Barnabas, and all the other Jews, except Paul, yielded, proves either that 
James exercised extraordinary authority, or that they had been allowing 
the Gentiles greater liberty than had been decided on in Jerusalem. 
James, as we have seen, had accepted Paul’s gospel ; but as an adminis- 
trator he may have thought that there would be a disruption of the Church 
if the principles of that gospel were pushed to their logical conclusion. 
At Antioch itself there was no danger of such disruption as long as out- 
siders did not interfere ; but the messengers of James may have made it 
evident that there was serious danger of division in the Church at large. 
In such circumstances good men may well have hesitated how to act. 
Was it not better to require the Gentiles to respect Jewish scruples in 
regard to food, than to separate themselves from the large number of 
Jewish Christians who could not lay aside these scruples? Both 
expediency and charity might seem to demand this. But Paul saw at 
once that to act in this way would be abandoning the whole gospel for 
which he had been contending. If Gentiles chose out of their own charity 
to avoid giving offence to a weak brother, that was one thing, and no more 


* The reader of Greek may compare the words of Josephus in assigning a reason for the 
. . . Ny an 
Essenic objection to oaths:—dn yap KateyvOcbar pac. 7d dmuorovpevov dixa 
Geod. Bell. Jud. IL. viii. 6. 
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than Christian love required ; but to compel the Gentiles to observe 
ceremonial rules about food would be quite another thing,—it would be 
imposing conditions which the gospel did not impose, and thus altering 
the very basis of salvation. Accordingly, even at the risk of schism, he 
determined to stand alone on the side of Gentile freedom. He attributes 
Peter’s conduct entirely to fear; but as we have not Peter’s side of the 
story, I have tried to find some more honourable considerations which 
may have occurred to him. Yet we cannot help recognising in this event 
the Peter who in dread of laughter and jeers denied his Master. It would 
be like the same warm-hearted man if he afterwards returned to his better 
mind, gave Paul once more the right-hand of fellowship, and stood with 
him boldly on the side of liberty. But alas! history is silent. 

ii. 13. ‘Even Barnabas.” His defection must have given the 
greatest shock to Paul, because hitherto they had worked together in the 
Gentile mission. Whether this defection was temporary we are not told. 
Possibly he may have thought Paul too uncompromising. After this the 
two Apostles worked separately ; but according to Acts (xv. 36 sqq.) the 
separation was owing to a difference of opinion about Mark. In 
Zt Corinthians (ix. 6) Paul refers to Barnabas as though they two were 
to be naturally classed together, and perhaps we may infer that the con- 
flict of opinion about the Gentiles was of short duration. 

ii. 14. Peter was specially addressed as being the leader of this back- 
ward movement; but what was said applied equally to all the Jewish 
Christians who followed his example. In relating the substance of what 
he said to Peter, Paul seems to slide insensibly into language intended 
more immediately for the Galatians, and so he drifts away from the 
history at a most interesting point, and says nothing about the result of 
his appeal. 

“Being a Jew.” The word translated “being” refers emphatically 
to the original condition,—as Lightfoot has it, “born and bred a Jew.” 

“Livest as do the Gentiles, and not as do the Jews”; that is, if you 
live as though you had been born a Gentile, and pay no respect to 
the Jewish Law. This is a statement of the utmost importance in regard 
to Peter’s position. No words could express more strongly Peter’s aban- 
donment, in practice as well as theory, of the requirements of the Law. 
But further, Peter at the moment when he was addressed was not living 
in the manner specified, for he had just withdrawn from the Gentiles, and 
yielded to Jewish claims. Hence the present tense, “livest,” cannot refer 
to the precise time when Paul was speaking, but must be extended 
to Peter’s general practice,-—if it 1s your habit to live in this way. 

““How compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews [to 
judaize]?” The present here refers to Peter’s conduct at the time. He 
was compelling the Gentiles by refusing communion with them unless 
they conformed to Jewish regulations. The Christians were in the habit 
of eating together at their love-feasts, and their common meal was a sign 
of their fellowship with one another in Christ. Thus the refusal to eat 
with the Gentiles was virtually to excommunicate them. 

ii, 15, 16. ‘‘We.” It is noticeable how completely, in these verses, 
Paul puts himself and Peter in the same class :—We, though born Jews, 
have abandoned all reliance on the Law; how inconsistent, then, to thrust 
it on the Gentiles. 

“Not sinners of the Gentiles.” Paul is speaking from the common 
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Jewish point of view, in order to strengthen his argument. To the Jew 
all Gentiles were sinners, and could be saved only by the adoption of 
Judaism. Paul, accepting for the moment this view, says in effect, we 
were not Gentile sinners, but had by birth all the advantages that Judaism 
can confer, and yet we found that Judaism could not justify us, and we 
sought refuge in a principle which has nothing to do with the distinction 
of Jew and Gentile. 

“Knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the Law, 
save [or, but only] through faith in [Greek, of] Jesus Christ.” “Knowing” 
seems to imply the acceptance of this principle by the mere fact of being 
a Christian; for.why become a Christian if the Law was sufficient? 
Paul saw what was logically involved in this fundamental principle of 
Christianity more clearly than some others. 

A long essay might be written on the meaning of ‘‘justify” and 
“justification” ; but I must be content here with indicating very briefly, 
and without discussion, what I conceive to be the leading points of Paul’s 
doctrine. “Justify” is a word properly applicable in a court of justice. It 
is to consider or pronounce just or righteous. Paul uses it, ina theological 
sense, of the judgment of God upon men. A man is justified when God 
declares him to be righteous, or accepts him as righteous ; and so, when 
Paul says that a man is not justified by the Law, he means that his obser- 
vance of the Law cannot make him righteous in the sight of God. Now 
as “the judgment of God is according to truth” (Rom. i. 2), this at once 
carries our mind up to ideal or Divine righteousness. What is 
righteousness in the mind of God, or, as Paul expresses it, what is “the 
righteousness of God?” According to the Jewish principle, at least as 
Paul had learned it, it consisted of outward conduct, dozmg the works of 
the Law. If this principle was not true, then it was vain to seek for justi- 
fication in the Law. In fact men could not be justified by the Law for two 
reasons. Admitting the principle, still we could receive nothing but con- 
demnation from the Law, as no one perfectly obeyed it. And further, real 
righteousness was inward, not outward; and the most perfect obedience 
to the Law could produce nothing but an external semblance of righteous- 
ness. What is needed is the indwelling of the Spirit of God. They, and 
they only, who are led by that Spirit are his sons. Therefore it is that we 
are justified through faith; for it is faith that apprehends the Divine 
Spirit ; it is faith that pierces to the inner sanctuary of the soul, and meets 
there a Spirit bearing witness with our spirit that we are children of God. 
Faith, as a trustful resting in God, and dependence upon him, places the 
soul in right relations towards him; and though it is not itself the 
righteousness which we seek, it places us on the side of the eternal 
righteousness, and gives promise of that holiness which is to be ours when 
our communion with God is perfected. It is counted for righteousness, 
because it is wholly inconsistent with wickedness, and its face is turned 
towards that righteousness which dwells for ever in the bosom of God. 
Hence sanctification is properly distinguished from justification. We are 
justified when, like the prodigal, we come in faith to our Father, renoun- 
cing the old life of self, and humbly seeking to be filled with the life of God, 
though many a fault of habit or of temper may long remain to keep us 
humble ; we are sanctified through the slow lapse of years, while the Spirit 
of God cleanses the fountains of our life, and prepares us for that high 
communion which awaits the sons of God, 
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‘(Save through faith.” These words might imply that a man could 
be justified by works of the Law provided he had faith; but as this would 
be quite contrary to Paul’s general teaching, we must limit the exception 
to the words “is not justified,” so that the meaning is,—“ A man is not 
justified by works of the Law; he is not justified save through faith.” This 
would be better expressed in English by the reading of the margin, “ but 
only.” 4 

Xi Faith in Jesus Christ.” The Greek is “faith of Jesus Christ.” 
This might mean faith in him, in accordance with good Greek usage ; but 
I think we ought to be guided by Paul’s usage. There are eight passages 
in the Pauline Epistles (of which six are in Gal. and Rom.) which speak 
of the faith of Christ, and in all of them there is the same ambiguity as in 
the passage before us. But there are twenty-four passages (of which ten 
are in the greater Epistles) in which we find faith used with the genitive 
of some other person, and in these it invariably means the faith which the 
person possesses. This is true even of the one case where Paul speaks of 
the “faith of God,” rendered by our translators “faithfulness of God” 
(Rom. il. 3). This makes it probable that when he speaks of the “faith of 
Christ,” he means the faith which Christ possessed.* Abraham by one 
great act of faith became the father of the faithful (see the following chap. 
and Rom. iv.) ; Christ lived the life of faith, and it is through that faith, 
reappearing in the hearts of men, that they are justified. Itis no objection 
to this interpretation that Paul immediately adds, “We believed on [or, 
had faith in] Christ Jesus”; for this is the condition without which we do 
not share his faith. If we do not believe on him, but think him a mere 
enthusiast or deceiver, we are thereby shut out from the central glory of 
his life, but when we believe on him, we begin through that very fact to 
share his victorious faith, and to find the secret power of his life revealing 
itself in the responsive beat of our own hearts. Thus to believe on him is 
not to give an intellectual assent to metaphysical doctrines about him, but 
to have a trustful and quickening assurance that his way of life is the true 
way, which leads to holiness and God. 

‘Even we,” that is, although we had all the advantages of born Jews, 
still we found the weakness of the Law, and turned to Christ. 

“ By faith in Christ.” The Greek is “from the faith of Christ,” re- 
peating the previous construction. 

“ Because by the works of the Law shall no flesh be justified.” 
This seems to be an appeal to Scripture, or perhaps to an accepted 
Christian maxim. Ifthe Scripture is referred to, the statement is at all 
events a Christian expansion of the sentence that most nearly resembles 
it in the Old Testament, Ps. cxlii. 2, “In thy sight shall no man living be 
justified.” This, if interpreted strictly, would exclude justification by faith 
as well as by works ; but Paul, if he is really referring to it, evidently 
understands it as addressed to those who are under the Law, and therefore 
adds “by the works of the Law” asa legitimate comment. This might 
very well have been an accepted saying even among those Jewish Chris- 
tians who themselves observed the Law. They would point out to their 


* This is too technical a question to discuss fully here; but I may venture to ask those who 
can read the Greek Testament to compare Rom. iii. 26, Tov ék TLOTEWS *Inood, with Rom. 
iv. 16, TO ék TLTTEWS “A Bpadp,—a most instructive parallel, which is destroyed by 
our translators, 
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fellow-countrymen the insufficiency of the Law, and invite them to another 
way of justification ; and Paul presses home this general Christian convic- 
tion to its logical conclusion. 

ii. 17. The language in this and the following verses is so condensed 
that there is naturally some difference of opinion as to its meaning; but 
we must be content here to trace what seems the most probable order of 
thought, without pausing to discuss other interpretations. The words 
‘while we sought to be justified” clearly refer back to the assertion that 
“we believed on Christ Jesus, that we might be justified, &c.” In seeking 
to be justified in this way, Peter and Paul had abandoned the Law, and 
eaten with Gentile believers, thereby implying that the latter were by their 
faith taken out of the class of “sinners.” But now Peter and the rest were 
implying by their conduct that, instead of the Gentile believers having 
risen out of that class, they themselves had sunk into it, and the Gentile 
Christians were in fact too unclean to hold communion with. Thus, then, 
instead of really justifying them, Christ had led them astray, and turned 
them into the sinners which they were not by nature; and so he was “a 
minister of sin,” engaged in serving and promoting its cause. Was this a 
result which Peter was willing to accept? Of course not; that was a 
shocking supposition, and opposed to the very elements of Christian faith. 

ii. 18. This verse apparently gives the reason why the previous sup- 
position was to be rejected. The reference is obviously to Peter’s conduct; 
but in order not to be too personal, Paul makes the statement a general 
one, and puts it in the first person. Wrong there undoubtedly was in 
what had happened ; but it was not on the part of Christ; it belonged to 
the man who was building up again what he had pulled down. “ Myself” 
is emphatic in opposition to “Christ” in the previous verse. We now 
have the word “transgressor” instead of “sinner”; and transgression 
denotes the violation of a Law. ‘The sense, then, seems to be:— Christ 
did not make you a sinner by bringing you into communion with Gentiles 
on the ground of a common faith; but you, by your present conduct, in- 
sisting on legal observances which you had abandoned, are transgressing 
the deepest principle of the Law itself, which is that the Law is only a 
preparation for something higher, and by its works no one can be justified. 

ii. 19. In the margin instead of “the Law” we read “Law,” without 
the article. In order that the word should denote the Mosaic Law it is 
not necessary that the article should be expressed in Greek; nevertheless 
its absence seems to fix the attention on the abstract meaning of the term, 
so that the Law of Moses, though referred to, is not to be thought of 
simply as another name for the Pentateuch or the Scriptures, but as some- 
thing possessing the character of daw. We must therefore interpret this 
verse, not by reference to some particular passage or expression in the 
Old Testament, but by seeking for something in the very nature of law 
which tended to bring about a dying to law. We find this in its inability 
to produce righteousness. Its characteristic effect was to deepen the 
consciousness of sin, by making it quite clear that one thing was right, and 
another thing was wrong; but it added nothing to the moral forces of 
human nature, and could not confer the righteousness which it held up as 
the standard of divine and imperative obligation. It thus, to an aspiring 
and sensitive conscience, betrayed its transitory character, and pointed to 
a higher form of spiritual life, on which man was destined to enter when 
the Law had done its work, Paul, accordingly, found in the Law itself an 
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instrument of his deliverance. It had produced nothing but moral 
struggles that seemed hopeless, visions of a perfectly ordered life that 
brought him no content, dreams of righteousness that were always vanish- 
ing in the sad realities of waking life, till at last the world presented 
itself to his eye only as the lurid scene of violated law. So when the 
higher life that had appeared in Christ was revealed in him, he died to the 
Law, parted from it as completely as if he had passed through the gates 
of death, in order that for the first time he might truly live, and make God 
the end and aim of his being. 

ii. 20. The difference between the translation in the text and that in 
the margin depends upon the stops; and as there were no stops in the 
ancient manuscripts, it is a matter of judgment how these should be 
placed. The best modern editors put no stop at “live,” partly because, if 
there were a stop there, we should require some such expression as “and 
yet,” which our revisers have inserted, but which has nothing correspond- 
ing to it in the Greek. I therefore prefer the translation, “and it is no 
longer I that live, but Christ that lives in me.” “I” and “Christ” are 
emphatic. Farther on “the Son of God” is in the genitive case, and there 
is no preposition, so that | think we ought to translate, “I live in faith,— 
that of the Son of God, &c.” 

This sentence further explains the dying and living of the previous 
verse. The believer shares, spiritually, the experiences of Christ. The 
selfish element in him, his “old man,” as it is elsewhere called (/eom. vi. 6), 
is crucified with him; for the inner root of the crucifixion was self-sacrifice 
to the will of God, and all who are really Christ’s, and enter into the deeper 
spirit of his life, participate in that self-sacrifice, and lose the life of mere 
self-will. But Christ’s own death, according to Paul, was a death to sin 
once for all (Rom. vi. 10); that is, it was the final and absolute rejection 
of that life in which sin makes its power felt. So his follower, in propor- 
tion to his gift of the Spirit, has died to sin; and in dying to sin he has 
died to the Law, which is intended only for the sinful, for the lawless and 
disobedient. It is therefore no longer the old self that lives, with its un- 
worthy and clamorous demands for its own interest and pleasure; it is 
Christ that lives in him, through his spirit of love and self-renunciation. 
This new life is a living to God (fom. vi. 10). 

“The life which I now live in the flesh.” This stands in opposition 
to his former life under the Law. “In the flesh” is apparently added 
simply to call attention to the fact that now, as then, he was involved 
in that bodily and earthly life, which might seem so exposed to 
weakness and sin. In this life it is faith alone which brings us into the 
presence of things invisible and eternal, and shows us in the dim, and 
sometimes perplexing, reflections of a mirror what we hope at last to see 
face toface. “In faith” is opposed to “in the flesh.” Faith is that higher 
sphere in which we may live and lose ourselves in heavenly contemplations, 
while we are still wrapt round with that flesh which so marvellously, and 
yet so imperfectly, expresses the informing spirit. This faith is, for the 
Christian, “the faith of the Son of God,” the faith of him who with clearest 
consciousness of sonship lived in communion with the Father. If Christ 
lives in the disciple, then Christ’s faith lives in him, and he too begins to 
hear the witness of the Spirit and to call upon God as his Father. 

““Who loved me, and gave himself for me.” Paul keeps the 
singular number, “me,” as he is speaking out of the fulness of his 
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personal gratitude. Love, proved by self-renunciation, was the power 
which drew men’s hearts to Christ. It is referred to here, partly because 
the thought of it overflowed spontaneously in the utterance of deep 
feeling, partly as an appeal to the Judaizers, who were showing 
themselves little grateful to him who had done so much to redeem them 
from their bondage. 

‘“‘For me” that is “on behalf of me” “for my good,” not “instead 
of,” as is shown by the Greek preposition, which has not the ambiguity of 
the English one. It is the preposition which is used when Peter says of 
Jesus, “I will lay down my life for thee” (Jom xiii. 37). 

ii, 21. ‘I do not make void-the grace of God,” as the Judaizers 
were practically doing. Their conduct was a return to the principle of 
doing certain outward things in order to obtain a reward, and a reward, 
so bestowed, was not a matter of grace, but of debt (Rom. iv. 4). They 
were, therefore, renouncing their sonship, in which the self was crucified 
and the love of God flowed freely over the heart, and were sinking back 
into the condition of hired servants, who received so much pay for so 
much work. 

“For if righteousness is through the Law, then Christ died for 
nought.” “Law” has no article in the Greek; and, though the 
Mosaic Law is referred to, I think the meaning would be better brought 
out by omitting itin English. The defect in question attaches to Law as 
such, and to the Jewish institutions only in their character of law. Thus 
it is sometimes said in our time that no one is made good by act of 
Parliament. The most that Law can do in this direction is to provide 
conditions amid which the higher spiritual forces may work with less 
friction. The word translated “for nought’ is that which is rendered 
“without a cause” in Jom xv. 25. The meaning is that Christ would 
have given up his life without reason if the Law had been the path-way to 
righteousness. To take an analogy from a smaller field, we might say 
that, if prison-discipline had been everything that was required to promote 
the physical and moral health of prisoners, then Howard laboured and 
died for nought. So Christ would have made a terrible mistake in 
devoting his life to leading men into new paths, and showing the power 
of Divine love to heal the ravages of sin, if after all the Law was the 
bringer of healthand peace. But may it not seem too severe to represent 
Peter’s conduct as a virtual rejection of Christianity? Hardly; for the 
two principles which are brought into contrast are mutually exclusive. 
To seek for righteousness by doing certain external things for the sake of 
reward is one thing ; to seek it by committing the heart in faith to the 
grace of God, that his Spirit may cleanse the hidden fountains of the life, 
is another thing ; and the two will not blend. The latter was Christ’s 
method ; and there could be no going back, even partially, without 
implying that he had spent his strength and given up his life for nought. 
Was Peter content to accept this conclusion, and to persist in compelling 
the Gentiles to judaize? For my part I cannot believe it. He was 
capable of sudden timidity and serious lapse ; but surely he loved and 
trusted his Master so well that he, of all men, would admit that the 
grace of God in Christ was sufficient for the deepest wants of the heart, 
and that nothing must be done which could obscure its lustre or weaken 
its power. 


¢ 
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STUDIES OF ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS.—VI. 


Poems on Love. 1.—Introductory. 


ROWNING is one of our most original poets, but like all great 
thinkers for the last twenty-five centuries he owes much of his 
teaching to the philosophy of Plato. Especially in his poems on love, 
I find him an ardent disciple of the Greek philosopher. I would advise 
those who are studying Browning, to read a translation of Plato’s 
dialogue called The Banguet. Let me, in a few sentences, describe the 
‘doctrine taught in this dialogue,—a doctrine which was the inspiration of 
Dante in Italy as well as of Browning in England. Plato introduces us 
to a number of Athenians in the company of Socrates, as they are 
discussing the nature of love. Each one does his best to give an 
adequate definition; and at last the turn comes to Socrates. He 
confesses himself far too ignorant to attempt such a hazardous task. But 
once, he says, he paid a visit to a wise prophetess, who told him some 
wonderful secrets which he will do his best to reveal. After explaining 
the instincts of animals and the desires of man, the prophetess declared 
that these were only lower stages of a divine passion, which, in its 
ascension, divests itself of everything temporal and material, and rises 
into the love of a supernal Beauty which is spiritual and eternal. He 
who aspires after the perfect Love, must first seek to discern the Beauty 
which shines through the forms of earthly objects. These earthly 
objects, in their endless variety, must gradually suggest to him the one 
divine Ideal of loveliness, whose pure light is refracted in these changing 
forms. This contemplation of the celestial Ideal will then raise a 
stronger love for beauty of soul than for that of body, so that a pure and 
noble character will quicken a sacred passion, infinitely higher than that 
which we feel when we are attracted by the mere outward form. Thus 
the aspiring mind rises into the vision of a moral and intellectual world, 
filled with lovely and majestic forms of wisdom, truth, and holiness ; and 
now, reaching forward to that which is the goal of all its efforts, on 
a sudden it beholds a BEAUTY ineffable, in whose love and joy the 
soul is satisfied ; for it is the Fountain of all being, the celestial Pattern 
of all earthly good. Those, continued the prophetess, who seek to gain 
the highest life, begin to ascend through these transitory objects towards 
that which is the supreme Beauty, in the knowledge and contemplation 
of which they at length repose. Such a life, she declared, spent in the 
contemplation of the Beautiful, is the life for men to live. How 
transcendent must be the life of him who dwells with and gazes on that 
eternal Loveliness, which it becomes us all to seek. To such a man is 
granted the prerogative of dwelling in immediate fellowship with the 
All-perfect ; and, as his life is made more and more divine, he becomes 
dear to God and lays hold of immortal blessedness. 

These few sentences give the meagrest account of the sublime 
description of the ascension of love from flesh to spirit, from earth to 
heaven, from time to eternity. Such love, in its highest function, is the 
interpreter and mediator between things human and things divine; it is 
not so much an individual passion, as the aspiration to rise out of self and 
identify the being with the All-perfect. It has been said that the highest 
form of love is that “in which its personal elements seem to fade and 
disappear, and it becomes not so much a desire as a revelation, an inlet 
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into some supernal world, approachable only through the annihilation of 
self.” With Plato, love is the unutterable sigh of the finite for the 
Infinite. The passion for earthly forms of loveliness, the attraction of 
noble souls, the ceaseless search for higher truths,—all these emotions 
are the longing of the human spirit for an eternal Beauty, unchanging 
and divine. 

This, essentially is the teaching of Browning, with this difference ;— 
in the time of Plato women were regarded as radically inierior to men; 
hence the Philosopher never mentions the possibility of the ascension of 
love being aided by the attraction of a woman’s spiritual beauty. But, 
with our Christian poet, the passion of love becomes most adequate to its 
highest function, when it exists between man and woman. The uncon- 
ditional gift of man and woman to each other seems to him the end for 
which the world is made, the chief factor in accomplishing the purpose of 
creation, the elemental germ from which eternal destiny must be 
unfolded. We need this teaching. For, indeed, we too often think of 
love as the comic element in life. Flirtation and courtship are our 
choice themes for jokes and laughter. Marriage, we say, is a lottery,—a 
whim of two people who take the terrible risk of living together till death 
releases them. But, with Browning, these themes are of the most solemn 
importance. He teaches us that love is the revelation in humanity of a 
cosmic energy, which has its origin in the nature of God. And, with 
repeated emphasis, he tells us that the moment we become possessed by 
a supreme love is a crisis on which eternity depends. These are the 
three points which help us to interpret these poems:—1, The divine 
origin of Love; 2, its earthly crisis; 3, its eternal issues. 

Browning would maintain that our poets and novelists are quite right, 
when they make love the chief subject of their songs and stories. Smile 
as we may at this ever recurring theme, set to ten thousand various tunes, 
yet we know that it zs of perennial interest. ‘The sense of the world is 
short, to love and to be beloved.” With scarcely any exaggeration we 
may say that the world exists for the sake of love. The home is the 
creation of manly and womanly affection ; and all the activities of politics 
and industry exist for the sake of the home,—to protect it, to supply its 
needs, to make it beautiful. Take away the enthusiasm of home, and 
soon you have no enthusiasm of humanity; our civilization would soon 
fall asunder, without that golden thread of love to hold it together. Our 
best poets have told us how upon this passion depends, most frequently, 
a man’s redemption or ruin. Salvation by love is finely taught by 
Tennyson :— 


For indeed I know 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought, and amiable words, 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 


That is the theme of which Browning frequently treats. No one ever 
believed more firmly that the salvation of a man depends on the woman 
he loves. The earliest emotions may, indeed, be awakened by beauty of 
form, but love is made perfect when the attractions of the body become 
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the sacraments of the spirit. He teaches the relation of body and soul in 
these lines :— 


Where is the use of the lip’s red charm, 
The heaven of hair, the pride of the brow, 
And the blood that blues the inside arm— 
Unless we turn, as the soul knows how, 
The earthly gift to an end divine ? 


He believes in the Christian doctrine of the Redemption of the Body ;* 
he agrees with another poet that when man is made perfect, “his very flesh 
will become a great poem.” He frankly recognises the function of th 
physical nature in the development of the higher life. As his own wife 
said of him, ‘the is human at the red-ripe of the heart.” In all his poems 
there is not a touch of sickly sentimentalism or self-conscious asceticism. 
Instead of abusing and mortifying the body, he believes in the possibility 
of its complete harmony with the noblest ends. In one remarkable verse 
of Rabbit Ben Ezra he teaches that the impulses of sense may help the 
soul to rise. 


Let us not always say 

“ Spite of the flesh to-day 

“T strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole!” 

As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us cry, “ All good things 

‘Are ours, nor soul helps flesh, more, now, than flesh helps soul.” 


That is worth pondering,—when we attain to the “redemption of the 
body,” the flesh will help the soul to achieve its destiny, just as much as 
the soul now helps to transfigure the functions of the flesh, 

FRANK WALTERS. 


LESSONS ON THE BOOK OF SAMUEE—V. 
Saul appointed King. (/ Sam. viii.—xii.) 


N Samuel’s time the Israelites had begun to find that, if they were to 
hold their own and keep back their enemies, they must be more 
united amongst themselves. In times of danger they needed one decided 
leader who should have power to call their warriors together from all 
parts of the land and make a strong stand against the enemy, instead of 
letting each little clan defend itself as best it might, or perhaps allowing 
it to be overcome altogether. Though the children of Israel had been 
unsuccessful in their former attempt to set up a monarchy (see /udges 
vill. 22-ix.), many of them were now decided that the time had come 
when they really needed a king to rule over them and make them a united 
nation. 

The Bible story tells us that Samuel was then an old man, and his 
sons, who were judges in the very south of Canaan at Beersheba, were not 
upright men, for they “turned aside after lucre, and took bribes, and per- 
verted judgment.” 

viii. 4-6 :—“ Then all the elders of Israel gathered themselves together, 


* Romans, viii. 19-23. 
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and came to Samuel unto Ramah; and they said unto him, ‘Behold, thou 
art old, and thy sons walk not in thy ways ; now make us a king to judge 
us like all the nations.’ But the thing displeased Samuel when they said, 
‘Give us a king to judge us.’ And Samuel prayed unto Jehovah.” 4 

Ver 22 :—“And Jehovah said to Samuel, ‘Hearken unto their voice, 
and make them a king.’” 

Those who wrote the account knew well how many kinds of oppression 
used to take place under the despotic rule of an Eastern king (such as 
Solomon or Jehoiakim, see /ev. xxii. I-19, or many another), and their 
interesting description of the dangers of monarchy may be read in this 
same chap. vili., where it is placed in the mouth of Samuel. 

Exactly how Saul came to be chosen as the first king of Israel is not 
very clear, for there are three different stories about it in this book, and 
each describes it as happening at a different place. Thus we have :— 

(a) The Ramah story (ix. I-x. 16); (6) The Mzzpah story (x. 17-27) ; 
(c) The Gzlgal story (x1.). 

(a) The first of these tells us that a strong and wealthy man of Benjamin 
called Kish, had a son named Saul, who was a head and shoulders taller 
than any of the people, and was moreover the handsomest young man 
among all the children of Israel. One day the donkeys belonging to 
Kish were lost, so he said to Saul his son, ‘Take now one of the servants 
with thee, and arise and seek the asses.” These two set off accordingly, 
and after a long, fruitless search, found themselves near Ramah, where 
Samuel lived, though Saul seems never to have heard of this prophet. 
Then Saul said to his servant (ix. 5—x. 1): “‘Come, and let us return, lest 
my father leave caring for the asses, and take thought for us.’ And he 
(the servant) said unto him, ‘Behold now, there is in this city a man of 
God, and he is a man that is held in honour; all that he saith cometh 
surely to pass: now let us go thither, peradventure he can tell us concern- 
ing our journey whereon we go.’ Then said Saul to his servant, ‘ But, 
behold, if we go, what shall we bring the man? for the bread is spent in 
our vessels, and there is not a present to bring to the man of God: what 
have we?’ And the servant answered Saul again, and said, ‘ Behold, I 
have in my hand the fourth part of a shekel of silver (about eightpence) : 
that will 1 give to the man of God, to tell us our way.’ [Beforetime in 
Israel, when a man went to inquire of God, thus he said, ‘Come, and let 
us go to the seer’: for he that is now called a Prophet was beforetime 
called a seer.] Then said Saul to his servant, ‘Well said ; come, let us 
go. So they went unto the city where the man of God was. As they 
went up the ascent to the city, they found young maidens going out 
to draw water, and said unto them, ‘Is the seer here?’ And they 
answered them, and said, ‘He is: behold he is before thee: make haste 
now, for he is come to-day into the city ; for the people have a sacrifice 
to-day in the high place: as soon as ye be come into the city, ye shall ~ 
straightway find him, before he go up to the high place to eat: for the 
people will not eat until he come, because he doth bless the sacrifice ; and 
afterwards they eat that be bidden. Now therefore get you up: for at this 
time ye shall find him.’ And they went up to the city; and as they 
came within the city, behold Samuel came out against them, for to go up 
to the high place.” 

“Now Jehovah had revealed unto Samuel a day before Saul came, say- 
ing, ‘To-morrow about this time I will send thee a man out of the land of 
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Benjamin, and thou shalt anoint him to be prince over my people Israel, 
and he shall save my people from the Philistines : for I have looked upon 
my people, because their cry is come unto me.’ And when Samuel saw 
Saul, Jehovah said unto him, ‘Behold the man of whom I spake to thee ! 
this same shall have authority over my people.’ Then Saul drew near to 
Samuel in the gate, and said, ‘Tell me, I pray thee, where the seer’s 
house is.’ And Samuel answered Saul, and said, ‘I am the seer: go up 
before me unto the high place, for ye shall eat with me to-day: and in the 
morning I will let thee go, and will tell thee all that is in thine heart. 
And as for thine asses that were lost three days ago, set not thy mind on 
them; for they are found. And for whom is all that is desirable in Israel? 
Is it not for thee, and for all thy father’s house?’ And Saul answered and 
said, ‘Am not I a Benjamite, of the smallest of the tribes of Israel? and 
my family the least of al! the families of Benjamin? wherefore then 
speakest thou to me after this manner?’ And Samuel took Saul and his 
servant, and brought them into the guest chamber, and made them sit in 
the chiefest place among them that were bidden, which were about thirty 
persons. And Samuel said unto the cook, ‘Bring the portion which I 
gave thee, of which I said unto thee, Set it by thee.’ And the cook took 
up the thigh, and that which was upon it, and set it before Saul. And 
Samuel said, ‘ Behold that which hath been reserved ! set it before thee 
and eat ; because unto the appointed time hath it been kept for thee: for 
I said, I have invited the people.’ So Saul did eat with Samuel that day. 
And when they were gone down from the high piace into the city, he 
communed with Saul upon the house-top (the flat roofs of the houses were 
used as rooms for talking or sleeping). And they arose early: and it 
came to pass about the spring of the day that Samuel called to Saul on 
the housetop, saying, ‘ Up, that I may send thee away.’ And Saul arose 
and they went out, both of them, he and Samuel, abroad. As they were 
going down at the end of the city, Samuel said to Saul, ‘Bid the servant 
pass on before us (and he passed on) but stand thou still at this time, that 
I may cause thee to hear the word of God.’ Then Samuel took the vial 
of oil, and poured it upon his head, and kissed him, and said, *‘ Hath not 
Jehovah anointed thee to be ruler over his people, even over Tsrael? and 
thou shalt reign over the people of Jehovah, and save them from the hand 
of their enemies. And this shall be a sign to thee that Jehovah hath 
anointed thee to be prince over his inheritance.’” 

The signs were these: first Saul should meet two men near Rachel’s 
tomb who should tell him the asses were found, and that his father was 
now anxious about him: then he should meet three men going to sacrifice 
at the high place at Bethel, carrying three kids, three loaves of bread, and 
a skin of wine, and these men should give Saul two loaves: finally, when 
he got back to Gibeah, his own home, and met the band of prophets 
coming down from the high place there, singing and playing-on their 
musical instruments, Saul should join them, and sing and shout like the 
prophets themselves! This Ramah story ends by telling how all these 
signs came to pass, but that when Saul’s uncle asked him about his visit 
to Samuel, Saul’s only answer was that Samuel had told them the asses 
were found. He did not mention that Samuel had anointed him king. 

(6) The second, or Mizpah story, tells that when the people demanded 
a king, Samuel called all the tribes together at M/zzfah where there was a 


* These words in italics are from the Septuagint. 
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sanctuary or altar, and there he cast lots* before Jehovah in the old 
heathenish way, to decide who should be king. First the twelve tribes 
were presented before Jehovah by their thousands, and the lot fell on the 
tribe of Benjamin; then family after family of the Benjamites was 
brought near, and the lot fell on the family of the Matrites ; then man by 
man of that family, and the lot fell on Saul the son of Kish; not being able 
to find Saul, they asked this oracle of Jehovah about him, and the answer 
that came was this (x. 23-27): “‘ Behold he hath hid himself among the 
stuff’ And they ran and fetched him thence ; and when he stood among 
the people he was higher than any of the people, from his shoulders and 
upward. And Samuel said to all the people, ‘See ye him whom Jehovah 
hath chosen, that there is none like him among all the people?’ And all 
the people shouted and said, ‘God save the king.’ Then Samuel 
told the people the manner of the kingdom, and wrote it in a book, 
and laid it up before Jehovah. And Samuel sent all the people away, 
every man to his own house. And Saul also went to his house to 
Gibeah ; and there went with him the host, whose hearts God had touched. 
But certain sons of Beliali said, ‘How shall this man save us?’ And they 
despised him and brought him no present. But he held his peace.” 

(c) The ¢hzrd, or Gzlgal story, tells that the Ammonites (on the east of 
Jordan) were harassing the Israelites so severely that they begged for a 
covenant of peace, but Nahash the Ammonite replied that he would only 
make peace on condition that the right eyes of all the Israelites should be 
put out. In dismay the Israelites asked for seven days respite, hoping 
that someone might be found to save them from such cruel treatment. 
When this terrible news reached Gibeah all the people wept, but when 
Saul, who was following his oxen out of the field, heard what was the 
matter his spirit was stirred up to fight the Ammonites, and cutting two of 
his oxen in pieces on the spot, he sent messengers through the land to say, 
“ “Whosoever cometh not forth after Saul and after Samuel, so shall it be 
done unto his oxen.’ And the dread of Jehovah fell on the people, and 
they came out as one man.” A great battle was fought, Israel beat the 
Ammorites, and the people declared that this Saul was the man to reign 
over them. (For particulars read chap. xi.) “Then said Samuel to the 
people, ‘Come, and let us go to Gz/ga/; and renew the kingdom there.’ 
And all the people there made Saul king before Jehovah in Gilgal ; 
and there they sacrificed sacrifices of peace-offerings before Jehovah ; 
and there Saul and all the men of Israel rejoiced greatly.” 

Although these three stories differ about the way Saul was chosen 
king, they all tend to show that the choice was made by Jehovah, and that 
Samuel took an active part in it with apparent approval. But chap. xii. 
is in quite a different style, and (like chap. viii.) represents the views of 
later Israelites, who knew the evils of monarchy, and how the #7mg was 
often opposed to the Zrophe/. It is writtenasa touching farewell from the 
grey-headed prophet to a rebellious people who would have a king, 
though Jehovah their God was their true king. It concludes with a 
promise from the deposed prophet that he will still pray for the people, 
and instruct them in the good and right way: “Only fear Jehovah and 
serve him in truth with all your heart: for consider how great things he 
hath done for you.” 

HARRIET M. JOHNSON. 

* See “Bible for Young People,”’ Vol. II., p. 312. 
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UNITARIAN CATECHISM.—VI. 


Evil and Devil. 


Q. What do we mean by evil? 

All wrong and suffering. 

Q. What is the old belief about these? 

That they did not exist at-first. 

Q. How has their origin been explained? 

As the result of the fall of man. 

Q. What is the story? 

That Adam was made perfect and placed in the Garden of Eden. 
Q. How was he said to have lost it? 

It is said that the devil, in the form of a serpent, tempted Eve. 

Q. Then what is said to have happened ? 

Adam and Eve were driven out of the garden. Then people 
began to suffer and die. : 

7. Q. Who was this devil? 

A. At first, they said, he was a bright archangel: that is, an angel 
leader. 

8. @Q. How did he come to be the devil? 

A. It was said he rebelled against God in heaven, and was cast down 
to hell. 

9g. Q. Why did he tempt Eve? 

A. It was believed he did it to spite God and injure his new-made 
world. 

to. Q. Did the Jews at first believe in the devil? 

A, Not in the modern sense of the word. 

11. Q. When did they begin to believe in him? 

A. They seem to have borrowed the idea from the Persians during 
the captivity, about 550 B.C. 

12. Q. Why? 

A. Because they came to think the good God could not have 
permitted evil, so some evil being must have caused it. 

13. Q. Does that really help us any? 

A. No; for, if God could not permit evil, he would not have 
permitted the devil to exist. 

14. Q. Is there any reason for believing in the existence of the devil? 

A. No, none whatever. The stories about him do not prove his 
existence any more than the stories about Hercules prove his. 

15. Q. What have people believed about the devil? 

A. That he and his wicked angels were everywhere, doing all sorts of 
mischief. 

16. Q. What kinds of mischief ? 

A. Such as causing sickness and storms. 

17. Q. Did they think people could have anything to do with him? 

A. Yes: as in the case of Faust and the witches. They thought men 
and women could make bargains with him, and that sometimes they sold 
their souls to him for wealth or power. 

18. Q. Is evil a thing that came into the world? 

“1. No: 

19. Q. What is it? 

A. It is simply the result of not knowing and keeping God’s laws. 
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20. Q. How long has it existed? 
A. Since life existed on earth. 


21. Q. What is pain? 
A. A feeling we do not like. 
22. Q. What is the cause of it? 


A. Any creature that can feel at all must be liable to feel pain as well 
as pleasure. And pain is the result of a broken law of God. 


23. Q. If people were perfect, would there be pain? 

A. No; or, at any rate, very little. If they knew all God’s laws, and 
kept them, they would not suffer. 

24. Q. Does pain, then, prove that a person is wicked? 

A, By nomeans. For we may break God’s laws without knowing it, 
or other people may put us in positions where we have to suffer. 

25. Q. Is death an evil? 

A. No: a premature or cruel death may be. 

26. Q. Was death caused by sin? 

A. No: it is as natural to die as to be born. 

27. Q. What are the greatest evils of the world? 

A, The wrongs men do to one another. 

28. Q. Do these need to exist? 

A. No: they exist because people are ignorant, passionate, and selfish. 

29. Q. Is a person ever better off for injuring another? 

A. No: selfishness is always foolish as well as wrong. 

30. Q. What is selfishness? 

A. Being willing to get something we wish at the expense of the 
eat or happiness of somebody else. 

Q. Is it wrong to wish for all good things? 

No: it is wrong only when you are willing to hurt some other 
person in getting them. 

32. Q. Does God want people to suffer? 

A. No. 

33. Q. Why, then, does he not prevent it? 

A. People can learn good and evil only by experience, therefore God 
must permit evil, even if we suffer. 

34. Q. Will people always suffer? 

A. Only until they learn how to live rightly. 

35. Q. Do suffering and death, then, make it impossible to believe in 
the goodness of God? 

A. No: not if we understand them and their use. 

Me Q. Are they, then, any sign that God is angry with us? 
No: God is never angry with anybody. 
37 Q. What, then, are the causes of all evil? 
Ignorance, passion, and folly. 
Q. Do we need any devil, then, to explain them? 
No. 
. Q. God then does not wish us to suffer? 
No: he wishes us to learn the right way, and escape all evil. 


M. J. SAVAGE, 
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OLD STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN.—XIT1I. 
Isaac and Rebekah. 


66 AVE you any more to tell me about Isaac, mother, or about 

Abraham? What happened to Isaac? Did he grow into a 
man? and did he get married and have little children of his own? If he 
did I’m sure he would remember that dreadful time on the mountain too 
well to do anything like the same to 4zs boy.” 

“There is a great deal more about Isaac, Joan, and a very pretty 
story it is: but there is still a little more about Abraham, and about 
Sarah, Isaac’s mother.” 

“QO, I had forgotten Sarah. Does it say what se said, when 
Abraham and Isaac came home and told her what Abraham had been so 
near doing? O, mother! how shocked she would be! What dd she 
say?” 

“There is not a word about that, Joan. The story speaks only of 
God being so pleased with Abraham for the obedience he had shown, in 
being willing to do what was hardest to him, when he thought God asked 
it of him, that God promises him that his descendants shall be as many 
as ‘the stars of heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea shore.’ ” 

“Well, | dare say he was glad to hear that, now that Isaac was still 
alive. I suppose it is right to be obedient, but I am sure I should never 
have believed that it could be God who told me to do such a thing as kill 
a little boy,—and his ow boy, too. But what about Sarah, mother?” 

’ “Well, Sarah was very old, and she died. And Abraham wanted a 
place to bury her body in. He was in Hebron when she died; and he 
mourned for her. Then he asked the people to whom that part of the 
country belonged, to sell him a piece of land which he might use for a 
burying place,—as he was a stranger still in the land of Canaan. The 
people answered him very kindly, and told him that he might bury his 
dead in the graves of any of their people, for no one would refuse him. 
But Abraham thanked them, bowing himself before them, and said that 
he would much rather buy a place, to have one of his own, where all his 
people could be buried: and he asked to be allowed to buy a bit of land 
belonging to a man named Ephron; and Ephron was there, and heard 
what he asked, and answered, ‘Nay, my lord, hear me: the field give I 
thee, and the cave that is therein, I give it thee.’” 

“A cave, mother? Isn’t that a place in the rocks, like a sort of room 
among rocks? What did Abraham want the cave for? 

“Yes, a cave is something like that: sometimes a cave is very small, 
like the little cave that you and Hubert crawled into when you were at 
the sea side; and sometimes it is an immense space. Caves in the rocks 
were often used for burying people’s bodies in; instead of digging graves 
in the earth, the bodies were put into caves, and then the door of the 
cave was closed with rocks or stones.” 

“And did Abraham take the field and the cave from the man who 
offered it?” 

“No, he would not accept it, without paying for it; and though 
Ephron persisted that it was only a small thing, and not worth his paying 
for, still he did tell Abraham what it was worth, so Abraham paid the 
money; and the field and the cave of Machpelah became his own 
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possession, with the trees that were on the land: and then he buried 
Sarah’s body in the cave.” 

“Tf Sarah was old I suppose Abraham was old too, as he was her 
husband?” 

“Yes, and the very next chapter begins by saying ‘And Abraham was 
old, and well stricken in age: and the Lord had blessed Abraham in 
all things.’ ” 

“Then did he die, too?” 

“He did not die quite yet, Joan; but now comes the pretty story of 
which I spoke to you. Abraham felt that he was growing very old, and 
that before he died he should like to see Isaac with a good wife; for he 
was very anxious that he should not marry any of the women in the 
strange country where they now lived, but should have a wife from his 
own land.” 

“But Isaac would have to choose somebody for himself, men don’t 
marry anyone their fathers choose for them, do they?” 

Her mother laughed. ‘Not now, Joan; but in those early times I 
think it was different. And as Abraham thought that God meant Isaac’s 
children and grandchildren and great-grandchildren to have the land of 
Canaan, and to live in it and people it, he thought that it was very 
important and necessary to choose a good and suitable wife for Isaac, 
one who would be a good mother to all the children who would grow up 
to be the men and women of the land.” 

“And did he know anyone for Isaac’s wife?” 

“No; but he thought that God would show them who was the right 
woman. So he called one of his most trusted servants, who managed his 
house for him; and he told him what he wanted, and said that this 
servant was to promise and swear to him that Isaac should not marry 
any of the girls in Canaan; and he told the servant that he was to go 
back to Abraham’s own country from which he came, where his relations 
were still living, and fetch a wife from there.” 

Joan laughed. “How did he know that he could ge¢ one? Perhaps 
they wouldn’t come!” 

“That is just what the servant thought. He said ‘Peradventure the 
woman will not be willing to follow me unto this land;’ and he asked 
whether he should take Isaac himself back to Haran, that he might get a 
wife for himself. But Abraham would not allow that, and said that the 
Lord God who had been his guide and protector all his life would send 
his angel before the servant to guide him and help him to choose a wife 
for Isaac. And he said that if the woman whom he chose was not 
willing to go with him, then the servant should be released from his oath. 
So the servant swore to Abraham that he would do faithfully as he was 
desired to do. ‘And the servant took ten camels, of the camels of his 
master, and departed ; having all goodly things of his master’s in his 
hand ; and he arose and went to Mesopotamia, unto the city of Nahor 
(that is, Haran). And he made the camels to kneel down without the 
city by the well of water at the time of evening, the time that women go 
out to draw water.’ He had had a long hot journey, and the well was a 
cool refreshing place to wait at. It was outside the town; and as the 
women came there in the evening to draw water, he most likely thought 
it would be the best place to wait and watch for the girl who would be 
suitable for Isaac’s wife.” 
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“How anxious he must have felt; for he would not like not to 
succeed, after his long journey. What were the camels for, mother? and 
why does it say that he made the camels kneel down ?” 

“The camels carried presents to give to the girl whom he might 
choose, and to her relations: these things were fastened up in packs on 
the backs of the camels ; and most likely they carried also a tent for the 
servant and his companions and the camel-drivers, on their journey,—for 
they would want somewhere to sleep. When people load or unload 
camels they make them lie down, which they do by going down first on 
their knees, and then bending their hind legs too, so as to be quite 
upright, in a sort of lying or kneeling position ; and this brings the back 
of the camel, with its pack, about the right height for men easily to 
unload them.” 

“ Dear good creatures,” said Joan. “And did any nice girl come to 
get water, mother?” 

“First of all the servant prayed to God for help. This is 
what he said. ‘O Lord, the God of my master Abraham, send me, | 
pray thee, good speed this day, and show kindness unto my master 
Abraham. Behold, I stand by the fountain of water, and the daughters 
of the men of the city come out to draw water: and let it come to pass 
that the damsel to whom I shall say, Set down thy pitcher, I pray thee, 
that I may drink; and she shall say, Drink, and I will give thy camels 
drink also : let the same be she that thou hast appointed for thy servant, 
Isaac ; and thereby shall I know that thou hast shewed kindness unto 
my master. That was his prayer. And it all happened just as he 
prayed. It is all so pretty, Joan, that I won’t spoil the story by telling it : 
I will read it to you out of the Bible.” 

“© yes, do, mother, I should like that,” said Joan. “Iam glad the 
servant asked God to help him. I think he was a nice good man. But 
do read, mother ; I’m in a hurry to know what happened.” 

So her mother read to her from Gevieszs xxiv. 15-67. 

When she ended, Joan looked up and said, “ What a pretty story, 
mother, I do like it. Then Isaac’s wife was named Rebekah, and her 
brother was Laban. They all seemed very glad to see Abraham’s 
servant, and were very kind to him.” 

“Yes: they were all delighted to receive a messenger from their 
distant relations, and were very eager to show him all kindness and 
hospitality. What a pretty picture the story gives us, Joan, doesn’t it ? 
The tired traveller sitting by the well,—most likely under the shade of 
some trees ; his camels lying round, resting: the girl coming down in 
the evening sunshine to fill her pitcher, which she carried on her 
shoulder. Then the talk between the man and the girl, and her giving 
him and the camels water from the well: then going back to the house to 
tell her father and mother and brother about the traveller who had come 
from their relations in Canaan ; then the brother Laban coming out to 
the well, and bringing the man and the camels home. I think it is all so 
pretty and natural.” 

“Ves, I think I can see it all.” 

“And then when it was time for the servant’s return, I think Isaac 
was getting anxious ; and he went out into the field to meditate at the 
eventide : and then he saw the party coming back with the camels. 
When he saw a woman amongst the party I think he must have felt more 
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anxious still. What sort of a girl was to be his wife? I think he was 
well satisfied. When Rebekah saw him she put on her veil. Girls and 
women in the east wear a veil, or gather a thin mantle round their faces 
when they see strangers, as it is a custom not to show their faces to 
strangers.” 

“Then Isaac couldn’t see what she was like, mother! What a pity ! 
and she could see Az directly, and know what he was like. I suppose 
she would take off her veil afterwards, though; for of course a husband 
must see his wife’s face.” 

“Yes, no doubt she did: she did not have her veil on when she saw 
the servant at the well, I think, for it says that she was ‘ very fair to look 
upon.’” 

3 “T am so glad Abraham’s servant did so well. It must have made 
him happy ; and I’m very glad, too, that Isaac got a nice wife. I wonder 
how she liked coming to live in a strange country.” 

“Yes ; I think she was a brave girl, to leave her home and friends, 
and go with the servant to a strange land to live amongst strangers; but 
these people had a very strong feeling for all people who were related to 
them,—what we should call ‘ family feeling,’—-and they did not think of 
even unknown relations as strangers.” 

“Tell me more about Isaac and Rebekah, mother ; I hope there is 
some more.” 

“Yes, there is some more ; but first comes a little about Abraham. 
He married another wife in his old age ; and then we are told that he 
died when he was very old, ‘an hundred threescore and fifteen years,’ 
that is, one hundred and seventy-five.” 

“OQ, mother, what an age ! did he really live to be as old as that?” 

“T can’t tell you, Joan, but I should think not : the age that is given 
of many people in the Old Testament is very great ; and I cannot tell 
whether there was any truth in it, or whether it is only a curious report 
which has grown up. Ishmael and Isaac buried Abraham’s body in the 
cave of Machpelah where Sarah had been buried, so that their bodies lay 
together in the place which Abraham had bought when Sarah died.” 

“T am glad they were buried in the same place. What became of 
Abraham’s other wife, mother ? ” 

“Tt do not know any more about her, except that she had six sons. 
But there is no more about her or them in this story.” 

“Then you said that you would go on about Isaac and Rebekah, 
mother.” 

“Yes, Joan, to-morrow ; but we have had enough now and you must 
not stop up any longer, so good-night.” 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


Do the duty nearest, 

Cling to truth the clearest, 

Face the ill thou fearest, 

Hold thine honour dearest, 
Knowing God is good.—Helen Rich, 


